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SELF-INDULGENCE; 
a tale of the nineteenth century. 


— 
CHAPTER VII. 
continued. 


Corissande pressed her i+ silent 
anguish to her heart, and leap%ag into 
the carriage with painful effirt, the 
door was shut, and she was borne a- 
way from the scenes where for nine 
years she had lived in purity and in 
peace, 


In the middle of the night, a knock- 
ing at the door awoke Fanchon. Her 
aged limbs trembled, as scenes of her- 
ror returned to her recollection > but 
her terror was soon changed to aston- 
ishment, when she recognised Donne- 
raile’s voice begging, for the love of 
heaven, to obtain admittance. 


His request was soon complied 
with, though Fanchon prepared to re- 
ceive him with the offended dignity 
she felt through her own Corissande’s 
wrongs ; but the sight of Donneraile, 
pale, his foetsteps tottering, and one of 
his arms covered with blood, changed 
} Fanchon’s anger to terror and 

pration. 








2 


“ Oh, that I should live to see this 
YS Thank heaven, my young lady 
»is nothere to witnéss this shocking 


spectacle /” 


“ Not here !” echoed Donneraile; 


despair and anguish audible in every ' 


word. ® Tell me then, where is she? 
Why gone? With whom ?” 


A sick faintness overcame him: he 
pointed to his arm—and before the 
compassionate old woman would an- 
swer his questions, she hastened to 
dress the wound he had received, 
which proved to be a very deep cut in 
the fleshy part of the arm. Having, 


| like most country persons, some know- 


ledge of the common metheds used 
upon the like occasions, she bound up 
his wound with skill,—gave him some 
cordial—and having laid him on a 
bed, he soon recovered powefto re- 
commence hi inquiries after her he 
came in search of. 


Fanchon informed him of all he 
wanted to know, and even dwelt some 
time upon the emotion she had obser- 
ved in Corissande at her last-leave-ta- 
king, as she termed it, of certain 
spots, which she had beheld them 
frequent together. 


“ Gone to Paris!” exclaimed he ; 
all the furies of jealousy lighting at 
once their hellish fires within his 
breast. “ She will become known, ad- 
mired, followed; whatever recollec- 
tion of me may now be impressed upon 
her mind, will then be obliterated. I 

fe lose her forever !” 


Absorbed in these contemplations, 
it was some time before the question- 
ing Fanchon could learn, that misery 
and despair had induced him to return ; 
that, in leading his horse over a part 
of the road that was rendered almost 
impassable, his own foot had slipt, 





_ rock, he wounded his arm in the man- | 


| ner she saw. 





, 
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and falling againsta sharp piece of | 


«* How strange ! how unfortun:ie !” 
said he: “ I must have passed Pierre 
and Corissande on the very road—and 
now, God knows when I may see 
them,” : 


« Your best way is to remain quict- 
ly here, till I receive a letter,” soberly 
and wisely remarked Fanchon. 


“ That may be five or six days. No, 
no; a day, an hour, is an age. I must 
be off to-morrow.” 


Thus did he continue to agitate him- 
self, and rave, till he actually became 
delirious from fever. 


Fanchon despatched a messenger 
tor Por. Dainville, who, as soon as he 
had treated him with medical skill, 
and found him again composed, his fe- 
ver gone, and the wound healing, 
which happened two nights after that 
on which he arrived,—Mr. Dainville, 
with ablunt sincerity, told him, that, 
as a human being, he was happy to 
see him in a manner well again; but 
that, asa friend, he could no longer 
profess the same attachment to him.— 
“1 confess,” added he, “your mar- 
riage with mademoiselle ;Corissande, 
was what all those attached to her be- 
lieved certain—the poor baron died 
in that belief—and when afterwards I 
saw the progress of your changed in- 
tentions, ultimately followed by abrupt 
desertion of her, my indignation was 
complete. Pardon my, 
allow me to add, that 
sider your return here 


rity, and 
ly con- 
insult.” 






Donneraile’s pride could not brook 


_ rebuke from any person, far less from 





one whom he considered beneath him. 
He replied haughtily, that it was ma- 
demoiselle Corissande to judge of his 
conduct, and he was responsible to no 
other human being. 


Mr. Dainville shrugged his shoul- 
ders, caston hima look of ineffable 
contempt and left him. 


Donneraile was satisfied with ma- 
king this resolution, and now deter- 
mined, no consideration of health 
should detain him one moment from 
his pursuit of her, whose possession 
was not only necessary to his happi- 
ness, but to his life. 


Such were the vows Donneraile 
poured forth, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1802, 


In a few years afterwards, was the 
cempletion ofthose prayers, the means 
of blissor woe! Did he continue to 
pray for their duration ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The very resolution of making a- 
mends to Corissande for his derilection 
from her, gave to Donneraile’s » mind 
the elasticity of self-satisfaction, and 
the vigour of renovated happiness — 
Heedless of his wounded arm, which 
fe rested in a sling, he mounted his 
horse the fourth day from that in 
which he had arrived, and proceeded 
on his route to Paris, without any im- 


of Joigni; there he found the river } 
Yone, siwoln by the melting of the | 


nows, had carried away the bridge, 
that it was necessary to pass; and till 
the wat ad again subsided, it was 
impos ford the river, He was 
directe orry inn, that lay half a 
mile out of the great road, where, 


however unwilling, he must of neces. 


ity remain. 
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When he reached this place, he was 
told by the landlord, that the only two 
beds he possessed was occupied, and 
and that there was no possibility of 
receiving him. 


It immediately struck Donneraile 
that the travellers could be no other 
than Corissande and her foster-father ; 
for to those who love, the world seems 
to contain no other inhahitant than the 
object of their passion, or some one 
connected with it. 


* Do you know the name of the 
persons who lodge in your house ?’’ 
breathlessly inquired Donneraile. 


“ | have heard the lady call the el- 
derly man who attends her Pierre, but 
I know not their suffiames, or their 
quality.” 


He had said enough to convince his 
auditor that her whem he sought was 
found, and Donneraile, rushing past 
| him with a velocity which he was not 
| prepared to prevent, flew into the 

house, and opening the first door he 
Saw, entered an empty room,—but as 

some eompensation for this disap- 
| pointment, he beheld several articles 
' of female attire, which he knew was 
, Corissande’s. He had hardly time to 





‘feast his senses with the assurance, 
when the aubergiste came, and ad- 
dressed him in no gentle phrase, for 
having thus taken his house bys 

| Donneraile was too happy to 


pediments, till he was within a league | ory ; every thing, nay, the old wither- 


m. 
ne 


ed host himself seemed to have some 
portion of that charm impressed upon 
him, which the very clothes of Co- 
rissande imparted to the sight of her 
lover. 


«“ Chide me not,” returned he to the 
host ; “ I am an intimate friend of the 
| lady who lodges here: only I beseech 
' you let me know where she is at this 











present moment, that I may speak to 
her upon business of the greatest im- 
portance.” He slipt a guinea into the 
man’s hand as he spoke, which had 
the usual effect of softening the heart 
of the receiver, 


“ Oh, oh! I see how the land lies, 
1 am not so old, but | can remember 
myself when I loved a pretty wench— 
there was nothing could stop my pur- 
suit of her—so | forgive your unman- 
nerly behaviour to me, and will inform 
you, that the young demoiselle and 
the of1 gentleman went out to walk 
abouttan hour ago. I cannot tell you 
which road they took ; but certain and 
sure it is, they must soon be back, for 
I have a pair of horses standing ready 
to convey them away the moment the 
river is passable, as they seem very 
impatient to pursue their journey. 1! 
have told them of another ford, two 
miles beyond the usual one, which is 
less deep and dangerous than that 
which is immediately opposite, and 
am pretty certain it is nigh passable at 
this present speaking” 


Seeing Donneraile hastening away, 
“You had better stop till they return, 
than run here and there after them, 
and miss them after all.” 


But the advice was vain; already 
Donneraile was out of hearing. For 
two hours he continued walking in all; 
directions, fancying every being he: 
saw was her whom he s 
then cursing them and, hi 
having mistaken some awkwa 
try girl for the graceful Conn. 


A heavy rain fell some time, ere he 
remembered that nothing was Tess. 
probable than that his mistress should 
be quietly walking about init, He 
returnec to the inn with velocity ; but 
what was his mortification at finding. 


















they had left it half an hour before ! 


« Did you tell the lady I had inqui- 
red for and eagerly sought her?” 


“1 did tell hera gentleman was in 
pursuit of her,” 


« But did you not tell her my name ? 
What did she say :”’ 


“ Asto telling your name, that was 
impossible for lknow it not. But as 
to what she said, ‘ C’est une autre 
paire ne manches.’ Ma foi! it seemed 
not very necessary to name you, for 
immediately upon hearing my informa- 
tion, she turned first red, then pale, 
and shivered so, I was quite sorry to 
see her. She ascribed her emotion to 
being wet, and only desired to know 
if the waters were fordable, that they 
might set off that moment. A_ boy 
whom I sent to inquire, returned at 
the instant, saymg it was possible to 
cross the Yone, as several carts had 
done so; but that, if they did not make 
haste, he was afraid the rain would 
again swell the waters. “Oh, let us 
begone immediately,” rejoined the 
young lady, gathering up all herthings, 
and with her own hands arranging 
them in the carriage. The old gen- 
tleman seemed only there to obey her 
commands; and though I begged her 
to remain, if only half an hour, in case 
the stranger (that was you sir) should 
return—she would not, and click, off 
they went; andif they are not drown- 
must be on the other side of the 
fam by this time.” 

To be continued. 
—art | 
Fe traces from Swirt’s Lever io a 
Young Married Lady. 
Conc'wie !. 

‘4* If you are in company with men of 
iearning, though they happen to dis- 
course of arts and sciences out of 
your compass, yet you will gather 
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more advantage by listening to them, 
than by all the nonsense and frippery 
of your own sex ; but if they be men 
of breeding, as well as learning, they 
will seldom engage in any conversa- 
tion where you ought not to be a hear- 
er, and in time have your part. 


I know very well that those who 
are commonly called learned women, 
have lost all manner of credit by their 
impertinent talkativeness and conceit 
of themselves ; but there is an easy 
remedy for this, if yon once consider, 
that after all the pains you may be at, 
you never can arrive, in point of learn- 
ing, to the perfection of a school boy. 


Pray observe, how insignificant 
things are the common race of ladies, 
when they hav@passed their youth od 
beauty ; how contemptible they appear 
to the men, and yet more contempti- 
ble to the younger part of their own 
sex ; aud have no relief, but in passing 
their afternoons in visits, where jhey 
are never acceptable ; and théir even- 
ings at cards among each other ; while 
the former part of the day is spent in 
spleen and envy, or in vain endeavours 
to repair by art and dress the ruins of 
time. Whereas I have known ladies 
at sixty, to whom all the polite part 
of the town paid their addresses with- | 
out any farther view, than that of en- | 


i 


tion, 


There is never wanting in this 
own atribe of bold, swaggering, rat- 





sure to give him broad hints of it with 
| out any provocation. 


“ ] have often thought that no man 
is obliged to suppose such creatures 
to be women, but to treat them like 
insolent rascals disguised in female 
habits, who ought to be stripped ant 
kicked down stairs.” 





—2 © a 


GENERAL MONK. 


There is a tradition in Scotland, that 
adram of brandy produced the resto- 
ration of Charles the Second. The 
messenger from the Parliament of 
England had brou ht letters from the 
assembly to Monk whilst he remained 
at Edinburgh. lie was at length in- 
trusted by the Parliament with a Jette: 
to the governor of Edinburgh Castle, 
This circumstance he mentioned to 
one of Monk’s serjeants, ashe was 
going towards the Castle, The ser- 
jeant saw something unusual in this, 
and prevailed upon the messenger to 
drink a dram of braney with him at a 
neighbouring ale-house: from one 
dram they proceeded to another, till 
the serjeant made his friend so drunk 
that he was enabled to take the letter 





‘out of his pocket without his being 


conscious ot it. This being done, he 
posts to his general with the letter, 
who, on perusing its contents, found 





joying the pleasure of ther eonversa- | that it contarned an order to the gover- 


nor of the Castle to arrest him, and 
keep him in close custody. 


Provost Bailic says, “ Monk came 


tling ladies, whose talents pass among |to Berwick, in the midst of Decem- 
coxcombs for wit and humour; théir ‘ber, 1689, and lay in the fields In a 
excellency lies in rude shocking ex- | very cold winter, near Coldstream, 
pressions, and what they call running | with six or seven thousand foot, and 


amandown, If a gentleman in their 


company happens to have any blemish | Scotch noblemen came 


in his birth or person, if any misfor- 
tune has befallen his family or himself, 
for which he is ashamed, they will be 





| with two thousand horse. ry of our 
at Ber- 
, wick, and offered to raise quickly for 
“his service all the power of Scotland. 
' But the most of his officers refused it, 








ae 





ee ene h re ce er 


éearing the stumbling of their army 
and friends in Engiand; foras yet all 
of them, in their right well-penned 
papers, cid declare, as positively as 
ever, with divine attestations against 
all kings and monarchy, and for a free 
parliament, and all former principles.” 


Monk, however, paid very little re- 
gard to these violent protestations ; for 
before that time, whilst he lay with his 
army at Coldstream Moor, in Scot- 
land, his chaplain, Dr. Price, repre- 
sented to him, how much his obliga- 
tion and his safety were equally con- 
cerned to bring about the restoration, 
and in complying with the desires of 
the greater part of the nation, who 
wished to have the government settled 
in the old manner, The general told 
him, that he was conscious of the 
truth of what he teld him, and that he 
should not be wanting therein as soon 
as he should find himselfin a capacity 
to effect it, “of which,” added he, “] 
have now somewhat more hopes, than 
formerly.” But on taking his leave of 
Dr. Price, he said, putting his hand on 
his sword, “ By God’s grace I will do 
it.” 


Throughout the whole of the busi- 
ness of the restoration, Monk behaved 
with great lenity and great disinterest- 
edness. He saved for Sir Arthur Has- 
lerig his estate, by pretending, that be- 
Tore the restoration was confirmed he 
had made hima promise todo so. He 
was of great use during the plague in 
London in 1665, and prevented the 
spreading of that horrid calamity by 
the wise measures which he recom- 
mended, as well as by his extreme li- 
berality. 

Monk i 
ynoirs of t 
writer Sir 


s described in the me. 

leasing and instructive 
lip Warwick : 

“ He was a person of a natyral and 
iptrepid courage, and who had made 


| 
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the sword his profession as soon as he 
was able to wield it. He was bred up 
under great captains, and very early 
taken notice of by that great prince 
and soldier Henry Prince of Orange. 
Monk was a man of deep thoughts and 
of few words, and what he wanted in 
elocution he had injudgment, and he 
had a natural secrecy in him, preva- 
lent upon all these qualifications of a 
soldier, which made him so fitan in- 
strument in the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence to work his majesty’s restora- 
tion. Hence he carried it all so close- 
ly, that I believe no man, to this day, 
can positively say, that he designed 
any more than the general quiet of the 
land, and so he framed his designs sui- 
table to the opportunities that were gi- 
ven him; but that he washed that qui- 
et might be procured by the means of 
his majesty’s happy return, no one can 
rationally doubt; and in this shewed 
the solidity of his judgment, in that, 
when despairing Haslerig and his par- 
ty offered him the crown, it was no 
temptation.” 
|S ee 
ANEC DOTES OF WHITEFIELD. 

When Mr. Whitefield was one day 
preaching in Market-street, Philadel- 
phia, from the balcony of the court- 
house, he cried out, “ Father Abra- 
ham, who have you in Heaven? any 
episcopalians :’”’ “No!” “ Any pres- 


byterians /”’ “ No!’ “ Any baptists ?”» | 


“No!” “Have you any methodists 
there?” “ No!” “ Have you any inde- 
pendents or secedars?” “No! No!” 
* Why who have you then?” “ We 
don’t know those names here. All 
that are here are Christians— believers 
in-Christ—men who have overcome by 
the blood of the Lamb and the word 
of his testimony.” “QO, is this the 
case! thenGod help me. God help 
us all to forget party names, and to 
become Christians indeed and in 
truth.” J 





He used to say that all lawyers be- 
lieved in God and in the Devil. For 
in their criminal indictments they 
state that the offender acted “ without 
the fear of God, and instigated by the 
Deyil.” 


A person of an amiable natura] dis- 
position, came one day to converse 
with Mr. Whitefield. On his discov- 
ering an inclination in him to rely on 
his own agreeable temper, and sweet- 
ness of manners de told him, “ that he 
apprehended Satan was cheating him, 
by leading him to mistake a good dis- 
position for the grace of God, I would 
rather you had the roughness of that 
man,” said he, pointing to a bystandcr, 
“ than that the temper-should thus cle~ 
ceive you.” 


On one occasion, preaching in Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr. Whitefield cried out, 
“ fam going toturn merchant to-day ; 
Ihave valuable commodities to offer 
for sale; but I say not as your merch- 
ants do, if you come up to my price I 
will sell to you, but if you will come 
down to my price: for if you have a 
farthing to bring you canmét, be a pur- 
chaser here.’’ It is said, a man, dis- 
tressed with his condition as.a sinner, 
received encouragement from the re- 
mark, and departed rejoicing. 


During a visitto Philadelphia he 
preached frequently after night from 
the gallery of the court-house in Mar- 
ket-street. So loud was his voice at 
that time, that it was distinctly he 
on the Jersey shore, and so dis 
was his speech, that every word he 
said was understood on board of a - 
lop at Market-sireet wharf, a distance 
of upwards of 400 feet from the court- 
house. All the intermediate space 
was crouded with his hearers, The 
fact was communicated to the recor- 
der of it by a gentleman lately decea- 
sed, who was in the shgllop. 











CWARACTER OF PRINCE POTEMKIN, 


From the European Magazine. 

The portrait drawn of Prince Po- 
temkin by Count Segur, formerly 
French ambassador at the court of St. 
Petersburg, who lived along time in 
habits of intimacy with that extraordi- 
nary man, offers so many shades of 
contrast, as appears almost incredible 
to have entered in the same individual. 


In his person were combined the 
nost opposite defects and accomplish- 
ments of every description. He was 
avaricious and ostentatious, despotic, 
and popular, inflexible and beneficent, 
haughty and obliging, polite and confi- 
cing, licentious and superstitious, bold 
and timid, ambitious and indiscreet : 
lavish of his bounties to his relations, 
his mistresses, and his favorites; yet 
oftentimes obstinately refusing to pay 
cithér his household or his creditors ; 
always attached to some female, and 
always unfaithful. Nothing could e- 
‘ual the vigour of his mind, or the in- 
dolence of his body. No dangers could 
appal his courage, no difficulties force 
him to abandon his projects; but the 
success of an enterprize never failed 
to disappoint him. He wearied the 
empire by the number of his dignities 
and the extent of his power. He was 
fatigued with the burthen of his own 
existence, envious of every thing that 
was not done by himself, and disgust- 
ed with all he did, To him rest was 
not grateful. nor occupation pleasing. 

” thing with him was desultory ; 
Pnsiness, pleasure, temper, carriage. 
In company he looked embarrassed ; 
his presence was a restraint wherever 
he went. He was morose toall who 
stood in awe of him, and affable to 
those who accosted him with familia- 
rity. 


Eyer lavish of promises, seldom per- 
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read less than he; few were better in- 
formed. He had conversed with e- 
minent men ofall professions, in eve- 
ry science, inevery art. None knew 
better how to draw forth and appro- 
priate to himself the knowledge of 
others. In conversation, he astonish- 
ed alike the scholar, the artist, the me- 
chanic, and the divine. His informa- 
tion was not deep, but extensive: he 
never dived into any subjects, but 
spoke well of all. 


The inequality of his temper was 
productive of an indiscribable singu- 
larity in his desires, in his conduct, 
and in his manner of life. At one time 
he formed the project of becoming 
Duke of Cotirland; at another, he 
thought of conferring on himself the 
crownof Poland. He frequently gave 
intimations of an intention to make 





himself a bishop, or even a monk. He 
| engaged building a superb palace, and 
| desired to sell it before it was finished. 

One day he would think of nothing but 
war, and only officers, Tartars and Cos_ 
sacks, were admitted to his presence. 
The next day he was busily employed 
in politics ; he would partition the Ot- 
toman empire, and set all the cabinets 
in Europe in motion. At other times 





he played the courtier; dressed ina 
magnificent suit, covered with rib- 
bons, the gift of every potentate: dis- 
playing diamonds of extraordinary 
magnitude and brilliancy, he was giv- 
ing splendid entertainments without 
any motive. 


For whole months together, neglec- 
| ting alike business and decorum, he 
would openly pass his evenings at the 
spartments of a young female. Some- 
‘imes shut up in his room for succes- 
sive weeks with his nieces and some 

intimate friends, he would Jounge on a 





| forming them, and never forgetting , sofa without speaking; play at chess 
what he had heard or seen.—None had | or at cards with his legs bare, his shirt 


| collar unbuttoned, wrapped in a morn- 

ing gown, kpitting his eye-brows, and 
| looking like an unpolished and squa- 
lid Cossack. 


These singularities, though they 
frequently put Catharine out of hu- 
mor, rendered him yet more interest- 
ingto her. In his youth he had pleas- 
ed her by the ardor of his passion, by 
his valor, and by his masculine beau- 
ty: at a more advanced period in 
life, he continued to charm her by 
flattering her pride, by calming her 
apprehensions, by confirming her pow- 
er, by caressing her dreams of oriental 
empire, the expulsion of the Barbari- 
ans, and the restoration of the Gre. 
cian republics, 


Surely, were even the life of such 
a man not connected with the political 
and military transactions of a vast em- 
pire under the despotic sway of an 
ambitious prin¢ess, it would still be 
caleulated to interest those who, thin- 
king that “ the most proper study for 
mankind is man,” eagerly search for 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with human nature in its most capri- 
cious form. 

— 2: 
THE VETERAN SOLDIERS. 

During the American war, eights 
old German soldiers, who, after hav- 
ing served, under different Monarchs 
of Europe, had retired to this coun- 
try, and converted their swords in- 
to plough-shares, voluntarily formed 
themselves into a company, and dis- 
tinguished themselves in various ac- 
tions, on the side of Liberty. The 
captain was nearly one hundred years 
old, and had been in ae army forty 
years, and presentin seventecn bat- 


Mes. 


The drummer was ninety-lour- 








pand the youngest in the corps en the 


‘ 





verge of seventy. dnstead ofa coci- 
ude, each man wore a piece of black 
rape, asa mark of sorrow, for being 
obliged, at so advanced a period of 
life, to bear arms: “ But,” said the 
vetrans, “we should be deficient in 
zratitude, if we did not act in defence 
a country, which has afforded us a 
-enerons assylum, and protected us 
‘rom tyranny and oppression.” Such a 
band of soldiers never before, per- 
haps, appeared in any field of battle. 
et 
ABSCENCE OF MIND. 


Those who are subject to an ab- 
scence of mind, are guilty of such ri- 
diculous actions, and misapplication of 
their observations, as frequently occa- 
sion much embarrassment to the com- 
pany which they are in. Their blun- 
ders, however, are often productive of 
much laughter. 


Moliere was frequently subject to 
be abscent. One day being in a hurry 


to get tothe theatre, he-hired a coach 





to convey him there ; and as it did not 
wo as fast as he wished, he got out, 
placed himself behind the carriage, 
and endeavored to push it forward.— 
He did not perceive his folly, notwith- 
standing the loud and general laught- 
er of every one that passed. When 
he got to the theatre he was covered 
with mud, and abused the coachman 
for having such a dirty carriage: nor 
did he know of what he had been guil- 
ty, until the coachman, after laughing 
til he was tired, told him, 





illiterate ; but of so extensive a me- 
mory, that he was a kind of living 
chronicle, relating distinctly and ex- 
actly what had happened within his 
knowledge in the compass of his life, 
together with the circumstances at- 
tending it. He had four new sets of 
teeth; and the colour ofhis hair and 
beard had very frequently changed 
from black to grey, and from grey to 
black. He asserted, that in the course 
of his life he had seven hundred wives, 
some of whom died, and the others he 
had put away. The first century of | 
his life passed in idolatry, from which | 
he was converted to Mahometanism, 


which he continued to profess to his 
death. 








by another Portuguese author, Ferdi- 


nand Lopez Castegueda, who was his- 
toriographer royal, 





COURTSHIP. 

The sweetest intercourse, perhaps, 
which mortals know is that experien- 
ced in the hours of Courtship, where 
affection is strong and reciprocal ; and 
the reason of this is clear: the mutual 
wish to please will be productive of 


knowledge, that each is to the other 
more dear than language can express, 
dispels every unpleasing reflection, 
and makes us for a while forget that 


we are vulnerable to worldly acci- 
dents. 





SHAVING. 


His account is also confirmed | 


- 
every agreeable sensation; and the 





town, but perceiving a notification ex- 
hibited at the window as follows— 
“ Ears bored here,” he thought it a 
reflection on his calling, and threaten- 
ed to leave the house if it was not re- 
moved. 


MODERN CASARS* 

During the disturbances in Ireland ir 
the year 1798, Mr. Beresford com- 
manded a corps of volunteers entirely 
composed of revenue officers, of whose 
discipline he was very proud. Boast- 
ing one day of the excellence of his 
regiment, a wag observed, that he did 
not doubt it, as they were, to a man, all 
Caesars.—{ Seizers. | 

ED) 


For the Olio. 


When billowy cares rude storms assail!, 
And murky glooms low’r all around ; 
When woes wild welming waves prevail, 

And war’s far echoing Clarion’ sound : 
?Midst all this strife, 
Of wearying life, 
While tempesis rage, 
And hosts engage ; 
One smile from thee, my Mary dear, 
The troubled dangerous scene shall cheer. 


If fate commands me to the war, 
Or hies me o’er the foaming sea, 
Thou still wilt love thy dauntless tar, 
Who only lives for fame and thee : 
And when on shore, 
Loud cannons roar, 
As o’er the wave 
Bleak horrors rave, 
The thought that I’m to Mary dear, 
Each troubled dangerous scene shall cheer. 





Under the kings of the first dynasty 


——— & om the women shaved in France. On the 


INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY. 
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Maficus, who wrote the history of 
the Indies, which has always been a 
model of veracity as well as elegant 
compositionyMentions a native of Ben. 
val, named Numas de Cugna, who di- 
cdin 1566, atthe ape of $70. He was 
aman of great simplicitly, and quite 

















wedding-day the wife was obliged to 
shave her husband, which was always 
stipulated in the marriage contract. 
EARS BORED. 
An enthusiastic musician took lod- 
gings, a few days ago, at a respectable 





silversmith’s, at the west end of the 


Or if propitious heaven will deign, 
To grant us peace and soft delight— 
If for the heath enrossed swain, 
Joys blithsome radiance shall beam bright ; 
My humble lot, 
My ruraj cot, 
My caim repose 


From cares and woes, 
Shall gain new sweets from Mary dear, 
Whose smiles life’s dearest scenes can cheer.” 

















NEW-YORK: 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12. 
RRA 

Our accounts from N. London con- 
tinue torepresent that the enemy are 
collecting their force in front of that 
harbour, for the avowed purpose of at- 
tacking the town and destroying the 
shipping in port, but from the skill 
and intrepidity of the commander in 
chief of that state, together with the 
assistance of the gallant commodore 
Decatur, we trust, that any attempt 
which may be made on that place will 
be met with that firmness and undaun- 
ted’patriotism, which is ever the true 


characteristic of freemen. 
i 
By an arrival at New-Bedford on 


Sunday evening last, in 28 days from 
Nantz, we learn, that Bonaparte arri- 
ved at Magdeburgh on the 20th of A- 
pril; that the Emperor of Austria had 
pledged himself to furnish for the en- 
suing campaign against the Russians, 
40,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry ; 
and that Bonaparte, in return, had 
guaranteed to Austria the Tyrol, the 
port of Trieste, and the province of 
Silesia. 





The evacuation of Fort Erie by the 
British, and the capture of Fort 
George, kc. is confirmed, with further 
particulars, Lieut. Col. Proctor, of 
the U. S. army crossed from Black 
Rock, on the 28th ult. and took pos- 
session The cannon and stores were 
destroyed by the enemy, and the fort 
“evacuated. 


~———_—— 


A new.frigate called the General 
Pike, was to. haye been launched at 
Sacket’s Harbour on Weduesday last 





From he Albany Argus of Tuesday. 
DISASTER ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


©n Wednesday last, a part of our 
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flotilla stationed at Plattsburgh, pro- | In thy lone shades sweet peace I fine, 
ceeded down the lake, with a south | The Solace of my iroubled mind, 


wind, to attack the enemy’s gun boats, 
which were stationed on the north side 
of Ash-Island, The enemy had 
thrown up temporary batteries, and 
concealed a body of men in ambush in 
the woods, who, on the approach of 
our vessels on Thursday morning, o- 
pened a fire upon them. The action 
continued five hours and a half, and 
terminated, we are sorry to say, in the 
loss of two of our vessels, and the 
capture of two officers and 33 men.— 
rhe vessels were the Growler, Capt- 
Henrick. and Eagle, each carrying {0 
guns. We have not learnt any fur- 
ther particulars 








It is stated in the “ Qntario Reposi- 
tory,’ that at the capture of Little 
York, a soldier found, in the ruins of 
the fort, an elegant gold snuff box, so 
constructed as to contain on organ that 
plays sixtunes. It is said, that Gen. 
Dearborn purchased the bex of the 
fortunate soldier at the price of one- 
hundred dollars. The box, it is ad- 
ded, belonged to Gen. Sheaffe, who 
gave for it originally one hundred gui- 
neas. 


—_——— 


For the Olio. 


TO SOLITUDE, 
Sweet solitude ! with thee Pll dwelt 
In yonder grove or lonely cell, 
With thee I fain would stay : 


Wi h thee I'd live a pleesant life, 
Remote from noise, from care and strive, 
And pass my life away. 
’Tis thou canst point the way to bliss, 
And tell my soul of happiness, 
Beyond this world of care. 
Yes, thou canst ease the pang of woe, 
While from my cup pure blessings flow, 
Aad drive away despair. 


When darkening clouds pervade my soul, 
And every wish rul’d by controul, 
To thee how oft I fly ; 


| Oh! would kind 


clergyman, witnesses, &c. and the lh: 





Then raise my hopes on high. 


l'c 


heaven once more 
prove, 
The dear delights of mutual love, 


And live near yonder grove ; 
Where as the evening shades prevail, 


Sweet Philome! with plaintive tale, 
Should wake our souls to love. 


MARIA. 
—P OC aa 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Df 
Mason, Mr. James Ronaids, Jun. to Miss 
Tamar Holmes, ail of this city. 

At Rhynebeck, by the Rev. Mr. Guilman, 
John FP. Faure, of this city, to Miss Marga- 
ret Cox, daughier of John Cox, Esq. of the 
former place. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
Dr. Lyell, Mr. Ephraim Whiston, of Hali- 
fax, N.S. to Mrs. Margare! Irvin, widow of 
the late Richard Irvin, merchant, of this 
city. 

On Tuesday, the ist of June, in Hudson, 
by the Rev. Joseph Prentice, Mr. Charles 
Rudd, of New-York, to Miss Sally Irish, o: 
the former place. 


At Paris, (Ken.) on the 17th ult. Mr. Eze- 
kiel Hopkins, of Coneridge, aged 60, to 
Mrs. Nancy Davis, ofthat place, aged 54 
The bridegroom was introduced to his bride 
forthe first time about two o’clock of tha 
day, courted and obtained her consent in av 
hour, entered into an artice of agreemen 
had it ratified, got out licence, procured . 
PP) 
couple were safely moored in the fair haven of 
conjugal felicity. by the hour of four, Laving 
with amazing velocily, comple‘ed the whole, 
business in two hours 

—— 
DIED. 

On Sunday evening, Elizabeth Ketchum, 
wife of Amos Keichum, aged 27 yeni 

Recently, in Tennessee, Gen. Win. Hein: 
one of the few remaining patriots of the Re 
volution, and long a member of Congress 
from the sia‘e of New-Jersey. 


Ov Tuesday last, atihe residence of Col-s 
Brearly, near Princeton, Mr. Jolin Duron’, 
in the 30th year of his age. 
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LOr the Olio 
TO MARY. 
How happy was my morn of love, 
When first thy beauty won my heart! 
How guiltless of a wish to move, 
I deem’d it moze than death to part. 


When c’er from thee I chane’d to stray, 
How fancy divelt upon thy mien ; 

Yhat spread with flowers my distant way, 
And shower'd delight on every scene, 


But fortune, envious of my joys, 
Hath robb’d a lover of thy charms ; 

rom me thy sweetest smiles decoys, 
Aad gives thee to another’s arms. 


Yet, though my tears are doom’d to flow, 
May tears be never Mary’s lot; 

et love protect thy heart from woe ; 
His wound to mine shall be forgot. 


For the Olio. 


THE STORM. 
see the dark clouds they gather fast ; 
The earth is dismal to the view: 
lear the low murmurs of the blast, 
And hear the distant thunder too. 


‘The rain in mighty iorrenuts pour ; 
The lightning’s iltsb upon the earth ; 
And now the dreadful thunders roar, 
Which make all tremble e’en in mirth. 


rr 


Che mighty waves tremendous dash ; 
Their poor deluded bark they toss: 
Vhe vivid lightning’s fierceiy flash, 
Upon the waves and in the morss. 
Ss. E. 


For the Olio. 
A REBUS. 
\ passion fatal to a wife’s repose, 
loo oft the cause of sad domestic woes ; 
{ fine musician whose heart melting strains, 
Releas’d his wife from Pluto’s dark do- 
mains ! 
\ heathen God, who, as old authors feign, 
Rules with his trident o’er the raging main, 
4 point of compass where it is well known, 
‘The son each day unto us first is shown ; 
4 charming Actress of the present age, 
Whose sweet performance does most hearts 
engage. 
Join those initials as they seem most right, 
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{ No doubt a fair une will appear in sight, 
| With whom through life in love Lhope to 


dwell, 
The raptures of which thought no tongue 
can tell. 
BEVERLY. 


A WELCHMAN PLEASED. 

A ship in the course of a long voyage was 
overtaken by a storm, in which she sprung a4 
leak; the cook (who was a Welchman) on 
being informed of it, thanked God for it, as 


he had tasted no fresh vegetables for many 
months. 


An evidence in court speaking in a very 
harsh and loud voice, the lawyer employed 
on the other side exclaimed in an angry 
manner, ** Fellow, why dost thou bark so 
furiously ?” “ Because,” replied the rustic, 
“ T thinks I sees a thief.” 








SCHOOL. 

THE subscriber wishes to inform his pa- 
trons and the public, that he has commen- 
ced School at No. 122 Reed-street, N. York ; 
and teaches the art of Penmanship upon the 
iatest and most approved plan, and profters 
vo equal any : and has introduced an entire 
new plan of teaching spelling and reading, 
whereby pupils will, in :hree months, ac- 
quire more correct knowledge therein, than 
they possibly can in six months by any o- 
ther plan or means hitherto used: Encour- 
agement at which, and the other branches 
of English Literature, is earnestly solicited. 
The strictest attention will be paid to orde~ 
and the civil deportment of the pupils. 

WM. D. LAZELL. 


june 3. 


New Invented 
Water-Proof Silk Plush, Webbed, Chip and 


various other 


HATS, 


Made and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 
HAWKINS & MARTINO, 

at their Factory No. 33 Chapel-street, where 
the public are invited to call and examine 
them. The Subscribers feels confident that 
they will give equal satisfaction here as they 
have done in Norfolk and other southern 
states, where they met with every encour- 
agement, May 29. 


A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 


| Will commence running on Monday the 
3d day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 
Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 
o'clock, A.M. and arrive at Mouynt-Plea- 
sant the same day, in - 


commodious packet 
fitted up for that purp< 


Leave Mount- 
Pleasant the next morning at 4 o'clock, and 


arrive at Hartford the same evening. 


The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Fiiday, at 4 o’- 
elock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 


Fare for a single passenger, six dollarg. 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 


Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention will 





be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 


Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt's, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 
lers will meet with every accommodation. 

May 1. 
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